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Pitt's plan worked perfectly: by March 1784 he was able to inform the
king that the government found itself in a minority of only one in the Commons ;
and petitions from all parts of the country indicated that he had the support
of public opinion. So at last the dissolution was ordered, and in the subsequent
election Pitt's candidates were widely adopted. Head of the poll in Middlesex
was Wilkes, who stood for " the constitution, Mr Pitt, and the king; " and
one hundred and sixty of Fox's supporters, called by a wit " Fox's Martyrs,"
lost their seats.

Pitt's triumph was the eclipse of the old Whig party : it also is a landmark
in the development of British kingship. Until 1801 Pitt was to remain undis-
puted master of the political situation. His policy was conceived by his own
estimate of the public good ; his great strength of character and striking powers
of political leadership made it quite unnecessary for George to interfere in
the business of government; and so the king was able to withdraw quietly
into the background of the political arena, thereby escaping much of the heat
and dust of party strife and coming forward only to perform those functions
in public life which are most graciously performed by royalty. Not that
George's interest in state affairs diminished while Pitt was at the helm: it was
as keen as ever it had been; but it was more detached, and therefore more
strictly constitutional'.

None of his ministers served George better than Pitt; yet to the end their
relationship was that of sovereign and minister. There were times when the
prime minister's magnificent services to his country called for personal con-
gratulation and handsome recognition by the sovereign; but it was all done
in an impersonal way, and it lost none of its graciousness for that reason.
Under Pitt's influence, indirect though it was, George was brought to the heart
of the Revolution Settlement: he came to understand and appreciate, as he had
never understood and appreciated during the first twenty-three years of his reign,
that the King of England while of the government must always remain above it.

George watched with genuine delight Pitt's measures to give the country
" strong government." He applauded his India Bill, which passed through
parliament during 1784, and endorsed his line of action during the impeach-
ment of Warren Hastings. As it happened, George was singularly well informed
on Indian affairs, and his views were much more enlightened than those of
some of his more powerful subjects. During Clive's trial by the House of
Commons in 1773 he wrote to North as follows :

I owne I am amazed that private interest could make so many forget what they
owe to their country, and come to a resolution that seems to approve of Lord Clive's
rapine ; no one thinks his services greater than I do, but that can never be a reason
to commend him in what certainly opened the door to the fortunes we see daily made
in that country.